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the very persons who most loudly pro- 
claim the value of the so-called practical 
nurse or attendant as a substitute for 
the graduate nurse are usually unwill- 
ing to accept her services for themselves 
or their families. Any registrar will 
tell you that when a physician calls for 
a nurse for himself or his family he 
asks not only for a registered nurse, but 
for the best and most experienced one 
he can get. He surely should be un- 
willing to recommend less intelligent 
service for acutely ill patients. 

One of the most progressive move- 
ments for the advancement of nurse edu- 
cation has been the inclusion of schools 
of nursing as departments in universi- 
ties. The public has always been accus- 
tomed to the endowment of universities 
and colleges, and this ought to pave the 
way for the endowment of schools of 
nursing. Financial independence of 
schools of nursing is imperative if these 
schools are to achieve their fullest de- 
velopment. 

In summing up the conclusions of the 
committee we find: 



As a preparation for public health work, 
"no other education is of such basic import- 
ance as nurse training"; 

For all fields of community health work 
from teaching positive health to disease pre- 
vention and control, "women of high capacity 
are indicated"; 

The present standard must not only be 
maintained, but the scope of our schools must 
be broadened so that their educational op- 
portunities are at least on a par with those of 
other schools for higher education; 

We should bend our energies to obtain 
reasonable endowments for schools of nursing 
not only to increase their educational advan- 
tages, but to relieve the hospitals of the bur- 
den of their support; 

As no school can be better than its director, 
and we must look more and more to uni- 
versity schools of nursing for the preparation 
of administration, in schools of nursing 
and in the public health fields, we must give 
encouragement to their development, partic- 
ularly as the public is accustomed to the en- 
dowment of university education and will 
more readily give endowment to all schools 
of nursing in consequence ; 

In order to classify nursing service, pre- 
vent fraud and exploitation, we should work 
toward the establishment of a national stan- 
dard for the licensure of all persons caring 
for the sick for compensation. 



COST OF NURSING SCHOOLS 1 

By Ada Belle McCleery, R.N. 

Evanston, Illinois 



IN presenting the report of your sub- 
committee, the chairman wishes to 
explain that this sub-committee was ap- 
pointed by the Committee on Education 
to study the question of State or 
Municipal aid for schools of nursing. 

iThis report of the sub-committee of the 
Education Committee of the National League 
of Nursing Education was given at Seattle, 
June, 1922. 



This sub-committee made no appreci- 
able contribution to this question and 
was more or less inactive until the sug- 
gestion was made by the Committee on 
Education that, first of all, this sub- 
committee should make an effort to dis- 
cover the cost of nurses' schools under 
the present plan in order to have 
some definite basis for requests for 
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appropriations from state or city and 
from endowments. 

It is unnecessary to explain to this 
group the difficulty your committee has 
had in reaching any accurate conclu- 
sions, as in nearly all institutions the 
expenses of the hospital and of the 
school are so entwined that it is im- 
possible to separate them. We can 
only present for your consideration our 
findings as briefly as possible. 

We have used for a basis of this re- 
port the answers to a questionaire 
which we sent, early in May, to 100 
schools for nurses and to twelve schools 
for girls of the junior college grade. 
We selected these junior colleges be- 
cause they maintained dormitories. The 
nurses' schools were selected from a 
list of accredited schools and, with four 
exceptions, the questionaire was sent 
only to those schools which state that 
they require a high school diploma for 
entrance. The schools were selected 
from every state in the Union, as this 
is a national problem and not a local 
one. From the twelve schools for girls, 
we received three replies, but no in- 
formation. One frankly stated that it 
was not at liberty to give any informa- 
tion; another questioned the value of 
any information which it might be able 
to supply; and the third wrote that it 
could not give such details as were re- 
quested if its life depended upon it. It 
is quite evident that some other method 
must be used to secure information from 
that source. 

Of the questionaires sent to 100 
nursing schools, 43 replies were received 
from 21 states as follows: Washington, 
2; California, 4; New York, 3; Massa- 
chusetts, 3; Michigan, 2; Wisconsin, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; Illinois, 5; Oregon, 2; 



Connecticut, 2; Pennsylvania, 2; Mis- 
souri, 2; Wyoming, 1; Indiana, 3; 
Nebraska, 2; Iowa, 1; Maryland, 2; 
Mississippi, 2; Arkansas, 1; Vermont, 
1; New Hampshire, 1. 

Of the 43, seven answered by letter 
stating that it was impossible to give 
any information, usually because no 
separate account was kept of school 
expenses, or they did not have the 
time to give the question. The seven 
were from the following states: Wis- 
consin, 1; Michigan, 1; Massachusetts, 
1; New York, 1; Washington, 1; Min- 
nesota, 1; Maryland, 1. This reduced 
our replies upon which this report is 
based to 36, representing 19 states. 

The questionaire was sub-divided into 
four parts: enrollment, income, ex- 
penses, and estimated value of student 
to the hospital. All estimates have been 
made on a yearly basis. In this report 
no account is made of the fact that ap- 
propriations are made either by the city 
or county, unless a specific amount is 
paid for the purpose of the school. 

Enrollment: Only 8 of the 43 gave the 
number enrolled in their school. Therefore, 
it has been difficult to decide upon any per 
capita basis, although your committee has 
attempted to do this wherever possible. 

Income: Twenty-two of the schools depend 
upon the hospitals entirely for support, having 
no other source of income, although one ex- 
plains that money earned by the student 
nurses on special duty is used in the school. 
Two schools report a University School for 
Nursing in connection with the State Univer- 
sity, but the appropriation is through the 
hospital and no specific amount stated for 
use in the school; one, an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the school of nursing by the state ; 
and one, that the University and Hospital 
divide the expense of the school. Three 
schools report donations in addition to income 
from the hospital; two report registration 
fees or tuition ; one, income from donation. 
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endowment, and registration. One school re- 
ceives appropriation from the County for 
nursing service and has, in addition, registra- 
tion and class fees. 

Expenses: Advertising to secure students 
varies from $50 to $1700. Seven schools report 
having membership at $500 in one of the 
several councils to advance nursing education ; 
others advertise in newspapers, nursing jour- 
nals, church, and high school publications; 
others send return postcards, announcement 
cards, and personal letters to physicians, min- 
isters and members of the alumnae. Still 
others send out special pamphlets, but few 
of these are able to give accurate statements 
concerning the cost. The expense of the 
school prospectus varies almost as much, from 
$40 to $600. Other printing which would in- 
clude all record forms, all applications, phy- 
sician, dentist, and school credentials, as well 
as school stationery, is variously estimated 
from $10 to $900. The fact that the largest 
estimate is from a school which keeps its 
accounting entirely separate from the hospital 
makes one question the accuracy of smaller 
estimates. Postage and clerical workers might 
be dismissed in the same manner, as it seems 
to be the exception in the average school, 
(based on these 36 replies) for a separate 
account to be kept for postage, or for the 
office of the nursing school to have clerical 
assistants belonging to it. In the larger 
schools, (over 100 students), this provision is 
made at an expense from $75 to $125 monthly. 
No estimate is placed upon the cost of per- 
sonal interviews of prospective students, as this 
is usually done by the Superintendent of 
Nurses and as her day is never limited to a 
definite number of hours, it seems a simple 
matter to disregard the expense of this item. 
Recreation: One school reports a basket 
ball court, one a swimming pool and three 
a gymnasium, at a cost of upkeep of about 
$50 per year ; another reports a social director 
at a salary of $1200 per year. Others report 
a dancing class at $50; nineteen tennis courts 
with a first cost varying from $300 to $1000 
and yearly upkeep from $50 to $100. All 36 
have pianos varying in number from one to 
three, costing from $500 to $1000, with a 
yearly upkeep from $10 to $60 for repairs and 
tuning. Twenty-four have one, four have 



two, and two have three, victrolas. Twenty- 
one pay the cost of all parties varying from 
$5 to $50 for each party. Two more pay 
for the refreshments but do not pay for special 
music. Two pay for a general party only. As 
several stated the cost of party exclusive of 
refreshments, it is impossible to make any per 
capita estimate. 

Maintenance: The living quarters, as re- 
ported, are very attractive, having modern 
halls and dormitories with all facilities for 
comfortable living. Two report cafeteria 
service in the dining room; a few stress the 
fact that waiters are employed for the dining 
room service, but the others are silent on 
the subject. The cost of maintenance exclu- 
sive of heat, light, and water, but including 
board, room and laundry, is estimated as fol- 
lows: $30, $35, $37, $45 and $48 per month; 
one, at $1.50 per day. 

Uniforms: Of the thirty -six schools, 14 
do not furnish uniforms; 13 answer in the 
affirmative, but do not give any idea of the 
cost per student, or the cost to the school. 
The average cost per student, per year, is 
$40. This estimate was made by figuring the 
cost of material and wages paid seamstresses 
with the number of articles made each day, — 
of course, taking enrollment into considera- 
tion. 

Illness: All schools provide care during 
illness for students. Four report infirmaries 
especially provided for this purpose with a 
graduate nurse in charge and one with a 
salaried physician, at $180 per month. The 
other thirty give care in the hospital at an 
expense varying from $2.15 to $6 per day. 
One school reports an expense of $1500 for 45 
students, $33.33 per student, another $1000 for 
42 students, $23.80 per student. 

Allowance: No school pays for extra work 
done by the student. Thirteen give no allow- 
ance; three give an allowance, but do not 
state the amount; and one pays $3944.61 in 
allowance but fails to give the enrollment, $5 
per month is reported by two; two pay $8; 
two pay $10; one pays $15; one $18; and 
one $30. Two pay $6, $8, and $10; one, 
$8, $10, $12; one $7, $10; one $8, ?10, $12; 
one, $10, $12, $15; one, $5, $7, $8; one, $250 
for three vears. 
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Education: Tuition to Affiliated Schools. — 
Two report the paying of tuition to the Uni- 
versity with which the school is affiliated, one 
the paying of tuition for a public health course 
at Teachers College and Henry Street Settle- 
ment, and one for a public health course at 
Simmons College. The other thirty pay no 
tuition to affiliated schools. 

Cost of Instruction: Twenty-one leave the 
question unanswered; or are unable to make 
the estimate because this answers the one of 
supervision also; four report a cost of $1200; 
three between S1200 and $2200; five between 
$2200 and $5000; and three over $S0OO. 

Cost of Supervision: Twenty-four fail to 
answer the question at all. Two come under 
$2500; one at $3600; five between $6000 and 
$12,000; two at $18,000, and two at $30,000. 

Text Books: Twenty-one of the schools 
do not furnish text books; eleven do, but 
give no estimate of the cost. One estimates 
cost at $125; one at $350; and one at $675; 
one at $900. Only one of these gives the 
enrollment, which makes an average of $9 
per year, per student. 

General Library: Eight do not maintain 
a general library. Twenty-two answer yes, 
but give no estimate of cost of upkeep; the 
others range from $25 to $125 annually. 

Reference Library: Only five do not main- 
tain a reference library. Twenty-six make no 
estimate of cost; the others vary from $35 to 
$156. 

All have made provision for class rooms and 
laboratories, although in many instances the 
general hospital laboratory is used for class 
purposes. No accurate estimate can be given 
for cost of either. 

Breakage: Five charge cost of breakage; 
four do not answer the question; one asks a 
$5 deposit; five, a $10 deposit; and the others 
make no charge. 

Graduation: Only fifteen make any esti- 
mate of expense of graduation. These range 
from $20 to $1600. One places the expense 
at $10 per capita. The others either fail to 
answer the question, or answer by "hospital 
pays cost." One charges for diploma $2; the 
others give the diploma without charge, but 
only one states the cost which is $1. All but 



three present the school pin without charge. 
Only two state the cost of the pin, which is 
$5 and $7 respectively. 

In response to the question, "What percent- 
age of salaries do you consider belongs to the 
hospital and what percentage belongs to the 
schools?" 23 made no reply. Three think 50 
per cent belongs to each, one 60 per cent 
school and 40 per cent hospital; one 75 per 
cent school and 25 per cent hospital; and one 
80 per cent school and 20 per cent hospital. 
On the other hand, one thinks 10 per cent 
belongs to the school and 90 per cent to the 
hospital; two, 25 per cent to the school and 
75 per cent to the hospital; one 33.3 per cent 
to the school and 66.6 per cent to the hos- 
pital; one 40 per cent school and 60 per cent 
hospital. 

Value of Work of Student: In response to 
the last question, "What estimate do you place 
upon the value of the work of the student to 
the hospital?" 21 do not answer the question, 
but of those who do answer, all but three 
express the belief that she is a liability through 
her probation. Two place her value at 25 per 
cent of that of the graduate nurse, — one at 
$28 per month and one at $3 per week, based 
on the minimum wage scale of the state. Dur- 
ing the first year her value increases from 
33.3 per cent to 50 per cent; second year 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent; and during 
the third year from 75 per cent to 100 per 
cent. Two express the opinion that no hos- 
pital can exist without a school ; one that the 
student nurses give value received, and no 
more, throughout the course; another, that 
during the second year she equals a graduate 
in value and in the third year is better than 
a graduate. 

The Committee is indebted to our 
President, Miss Jamme for the following 
study which she made by taking the 
figures of the students' maintenance for 
the University of California and the 
figures of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission as to the value of service. She 
has used for her basis a school of fifty 
students and a hospital of one hundred 
beds. 
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FIGURES SHOWING COST OF MAIN- 
TENANCE AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
STUDENT NURSES, BASED ON A 
SCHOOL OF FIFTY NURSES OR STU- 
DENTS 

These are based on cost of room and board 
for college girl under average conditions; for 
laundry, when students may have facilities to 
do some articles and send out large pieces, 
such as nightgowns, uniforms and aprons; 
uniforms and upkeep of uniforms based on 
figures from hospital supplying uniforms; 
breakage and drugs are arbitrary figures, al- 
lowance is the average. Figures on instruc- 
tion are based on the salaries of faculty, 
allowing a proportion of one-half for super- 
intendent, for administration of school and 
one-third for other officers. Full salary and 
maintenance of instructor is apportioned to 
school. 
Maintenance: Per Month 

Board $30.00 

Room 10.00 

Laundry 8.00 

Uniforms — Upkeep 4.00 

Breakage — Drugs 3.00 

Allowance . 10.00 



including depreciation. 



1.00 



$65.00 

Instruction: Pro Rata 

Salaries of Faculty Per Mo. for School 

Superintendent of Nurses $200.00 100.00 

Asst. Superintendent of 

Nurses . 1S0.00 75.00 

Night Superintendent of 

Nurses 125.00 50.00 

Operating Room Super- 
visor 150.00 60.00 

Head Nurses (2) 200.00 50.00 



335.00 



Proportion for each student $ 6.70 

Instructor's Salary.. _ $150.00 
Instructor's Mainten- 
ance 50.00 



$200.00 

Proportion for each student 

Use of library and equipment, 



4.00 



$11.70 
Students' Services in Hospital: 

Based on four hours a day of practice work 
in hospital during preparatory period; eight 
hours a day during first and second year. 
Based on figures of State Industrial Welfare 
Commission for apprentices at 25 cents per 
hour, semi-skilled workers at 35 cents per 
hour, more skilled workers at 40 cents per 
hour. 

Preparatory Period: 
Four months — 4 hours daily 

25 cents per hour, per month, $48.00 

First Year: 

12 months — 8 hours daily 
35 cents per hour, per month, $67.20 

Second Year: 

12 months — 8 hours daily 
40 cents per hour, per month, $76.80 

Total Cost during Preparatory Period. $306.80 
Services valued at 193.00 

$114.80 

Total Cost during First Year $920.40 

Services valued at 804.00 

$116.40 

Total Cost during Second Year $920.40 

Services valued at 921.60 

Difference in favor of student $ 1.20 

The Committee presents this report 
with but one conclusion, and that is the 
necessity of a better accounting system 
for our schools of nursing. Several have 
made the statement that an attempt was 
being made to separate the accounts. 
We sincerely hope that this questionaire 
will stimulate others to do likewise. 

Effie J. Taylor, 

Ada Belle McCleery, Chairman, 

Sub-Committee on Cost of 
Nursing Schools. 



